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home market. Unmoved by these representations the Chancellor
of the Exchequer argued that he must have the money; that he
could not make exceptions; and that after all there were enough
books in the country to go on with.
Thus it came about that the publishers, as Geoffrey Faber put it,
'having banded themselves together to protect their own selfish
interests, found themselves, almost to their own surprise, standing
on guard before the portals of civilisation/ An independent de-
putation, headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and representing
religion, science, education, scholarship and pure literature, was
organised to appeal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in person,
but Sir Kingsley Wood remained adamant. Determined not to let
the matter rest, the Publishers' Association promoted a public
meeting of protest, while the members of the deputation sent a letter
to The Times which, in its issue of June 22, had published a leading
article emphasizing the chief reasons against taxing books, even in
war-time. Confirming this the signatories of the letter urged that the
nation could not afford, in such a time of crisis, to weaken 'the one
means of mental and spiritual recreation which remains open to
all', or to endanger the export of British books, depending as they
did upon their production and circulation at home. The signatures
to this joint letter included the names of the Archbishop of Canter-
bury; Dr. Robert Bond, Moderator of the Federal Council of the
Free Churches; Sir Arthur Eddington; Lord Hambleden; Sir A. P.
Herbert, as Senior Burgess for the University of Oxford; Professor
A. V. Hill, M.P. for the University of Cambridge and Secretary
of the Royal Society; Sir Charles Grant Robertson, President of the
Historical Association; John Masefield and J. B. Priestley, as well as
Geoffrey Faber, as President of the Publishers* Association, and
Stanley Unwin, as Chairman of the Books and Periodicals Com-
mittee of the British Council.
The public meeting which followed was held at Stationers' Hall,
It was presided over by Sir Hugh Walpole, who stoutly maintained
that the enforcement of the Purchase Tax might make the whole of
English contemporary literature silent and invisible; and was also
addressed by J. B. Priestley, Geoffrey Faber, Dr. J. J. Mallon, and
two of the M.P.JS who led the opposition to the tax in the House-
Kenneth Lindsay and Henry Strauss.
Having thus brought all their guns to bear against the Govern-
ment in the decisive debate in August, the opponents of the tax